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Since  the  31st  of  Third  Month  of  this  year,  the  Secretary, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
has  visited  the  county  prisons  in  each  of  the  67  counties  of 
the  State,  in  all  70  institutions.  In  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation, the  Secretary  has  been  received  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy by  all  officials  connected  with  the  prisons,  and  he  es- 
pecially desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  them  for  the  care, 
patience  and  consideration  with  which  they  have  endeavored 
to  give  accurate  information  with  regard  to  his  rather  numer- 
ous queries.  In  addition  to  the  sheriff  or  warden,  the  Secre- 
tary has  generally  interviewed  the  Commissioners,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court,  and  occasionally  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  and 
the  Presiding  Judge.  Their  opinions  with  regard  to  prison 
conditions,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  fur- 
nishing employment  to  the  prisoners,  have  been  sought. 

I am  convinced  that  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  prisons, 
practically  taken  at  the  same  time,  will  be  of  much  service  in 
enabling  us  to  form  a just  estimate  with  regard  to  penal  condi- 
tions. We  may  visit  a dozen  county  jails  this  year,  a dozen 
next  year,  and  a dozen  the  third  year,  and  all  these  visits  are 
of  value  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  they  are  of  little 
avail  in  an  effort  to  prepare  a comprehensive  summary  of 
conditions  which  may  obtain  at  any  one  time.  Such  a sum- 
mary is  practically  a necessity  in  deciding  what  improvements 
in  penal  management  should  be  attempted.  Just  one  or  two 
instances  may  show  the  benefit  of  a contemporaneous  view. 
If  a summary  should  be  prepared  embracing  investigations 
carried  on  for  a period  of  some  years,  taking  the  counties  in 
instalments,  and  made  with  special  reference  to  sanitary  ap- 
pliances or  to  alleged  cruelty,  the  report  might  show  that 
sanitation  was  much  neglected  and  that  harsh  treatment  was 
far  too  general.  But  in  1913,  a general  view  of  the  situation 


reveals  that  the  matter  of  sanitation  has  received  much  at- 
tention and  that  brutality  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
exceedingly  rare.  So  this  comprehensive  contemporary  pres- 
entation of  facts  and  conditions  presents  the  best  basis  for 
enabling  us  logically  to  work  out  further  improvements  in 
prison  conditions. 

There  is  a second  reason  for  considering  this  year  a most 
opportune  time  for  this  investigation.  Within  a few  months, 
the  Governor  has  appointed  four  Commissions  whose  studies 
and  recommendations  may  greatly  influence  penal  adminis- 
tration in  this  Commonwealth. 

1.  A Commission  to  consider  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing employment  for  all  convicts  in  the  State. 

2.  A Commission  to  consider  in  general  what  measures 
may  be  best  for  the  State’s  dependents. 

3.  A Commission  to  select  a site  for  an  industrial  home 
for  women  who  are  delinquents. 

4.  A Commission  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
Home  for  Inebriates. 

The  first  two  Commissions  have  made  special  request  that 
our  Society  should  lay  before  them  our  conclusions.  Hence 
this  investigation  will  be  of  great  service  in  forming  conclu- 
sions to  be  submitted  to  these  important  and  distinguished 
Commissions. 

Employment  of  Prisoners 

The  inquiries  have  dealt  quite  thoroughly  with  the  subject 
of  employment.  Effort  has  been  made  to  find  what  propor- 
tion of  the  prisoners  is  employed  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  employment. 

The  average  daily  population  of  the  county  jails  in 

1913  was  6140 

O/  these,  the  daily  number  engaged  in  some  work 

or  service  was  2777 

The  number  in  idleness  every  day  was  3363 

or  nearly  55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number. 

The  number  of  days  during  the  year,  1913,  spent 

in  idleness  was  about  1,000,000 


During  this  time  we  support  them  while  idle,  and  often 
are  obliged  to  support  their  families. 

Very  often  when  the  Judge  sentences  a man  to  prison,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  sentencing  a family  to  destitution  and  to 
pauperism.  The  latter  generally  has  a degrading  effect. 

Lost  in  idleness  1,000,000  days!  At  50c  per  diem,  the 
economic  waste  amounts  to  $500,000  in  one  year.  Can  this 
enormous  loss  to  the  wage  fund  of  the  State  be  prevented? 
Really  the  loss  is  much  larger,  for  those  who  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  rarely  receive  a cent  of  compensation. 
Granted  that  their  sendees  in  some  measure  relieve  the  tax- 
payers from  a small  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  jails,  still  there  is  an  enormous  loss  in  wages. 

The  average  cost  of  a prisoner  per  annum  is  about  $150. 
Cannot  some  plan  be  devised  whereby  the  prisoner  may  at 
least  earn  his  living?  Must  we  continue  forever  to  support 
our  prisoners  in  idleness,  which  we  well  know,  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  mischief?  Idleness  is  the  bane  of 
our  county  prisons.  In  all  but  five  institutions,  the  prisoners 
have  every  opportunity  for  vicious  conversation  and  for  teach- 
ing iniquity  one  to  another.  Silence  is  no  longer  advocated, 
but  if  these  men  were  at  work  in  the  open  air  or  at  some 
suitable  employment,  the  time  for  corrupting  gossip,  and, 
what  is  worse,  for  instructing  one  another  in  criminal  meth- 
ods, would  be  much  curtailed  and  additional  topics  would  be 
introduced.  Also  while  at  work,  some  overseer,  who  should 
always  be  a man  of  good  moral  fibre  and  able  to  give  some 
direction  to  the  conversation,  should  be  present  as  a whole- 
some influence. 

Farming  for  Convicts 

It  will  at  once  be  contended  that  more  than  half  the  counties 
of  the  State  do  not  have  enough  prisoners  to  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  an  overseer.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the 
objection  can  be  properly  met  by  the  establishment  of  several 
farms  under  control  of  the  State  authorities  to  which  those 
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convicted  of  minor  offences  shall  be  sent.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered a perversion  of  justice  to  sentence  a man  or  woman 
to  idleness  for  even  ten  days.  On  these  farms,  not  only  ag- 
ricultural operations  should  be  conducted,  but  there  also  should 
be  well-equipped  plants  for  brick-making,  concrete  products, 
broom-making,  etc.  The  industries  should  be  diversified  so 
as  to  suit  the  aptitude  of  the  men.  Lands  could  be  reclaimed, 
orchards  and  vineyards  set  out,  and  in  time  these  farms  could 
not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  would  show  a surplus  from 
which  some  wages  could  be  paid  to  the  workers. 

Prison  Labor  Now  Restricted 

The  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  forbid 
the  employment  of  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  at 
any  one  time  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  or  products  which 
are  to  be  sold  in  the  markets.  It  has  not  been  thought  quite 
fair  to  the  outside  laborer  that  his  labor  should  be  brought 
into  competition  with  that  of  those  who  do  not  support  them- 
selves. However,  on  a farm  many  could  be  employed  in  their 
own  maintenance.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  will  be 
modified  so  as  to  allow  prisoners  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
some  industries  which  will  directly  benefit  the  community.  In 
many  States,  the  prisoners  have  been  very  usefully  employed 
in  the  construction  of  roads.  The  “Good  Roads”  problem  has 
its  solution  in  the  employment  of  convicts.  If  it  be  objected  that 
it  is  hot  a wholesome  spectacle  to  see  gangs  of  known  convicts 
here  and  there  throughout  the  State  on  the  public  highways,  a 
very  large  number  of  men  may  be  employed  in  the  quarries  in 
the  preparation  of  road-making  material.  In  several  States 
where  the  attention  of  the  labor  unions  has  been  called  to  the 
subject,  they  have  interposed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  allow- 
ing convicts  the  opportunity  of  employment  in  ways  which 
may  be  directly  serviceable  to  the  State.  Almost  everybody 
can  see  that  if  idleness  breeds  criminals,  we,  ourselves, 
are  participants  in  crime  when  we  allow  men  and  women  to 
be  condemned  to  a period  of  idleness.  The  fact  has  already 
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been  cited  that  the  average  number  per  day  confined  in  the 
county  prisons  of  Pennsylvania  was  6140.  Recollect  that  this 
number  does  not  represent  the  entire  number  contaminated  by 
association  with  the  vicious.  Far  from  it.  Estimating  the 
average  sentence  to  be  thirty  days,  this  average  number  would 
indicate  a total  of  about  70,000  different  commitments,  and 
nearly  all  of  those  committed  spend  more  or  less  time  in  con- 
tact with  depraved  men  or  women.  Let  us  give  these  men  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  some  honorable  industrial  pursuit 
that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  a higher  standard  of  thought 
and  action. 

Exploitation  of  Prison  Labor 

This  Society  has  not  advocated  any  form  of  contract  prison 
labor.  We  are  opposed  to  any  system  of  peonage  or  any  form 
of  human  slavery.  It  is  for  the  betterment  of  the  prisoner 
that  we  wish  to  give  him  employment,  not  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  State’s  interests.  Our  efforts  to  find  work  for  the  con- 
vict are  in  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  crime.  In  time  we 
trust  some  remuneration  may  be  given  to  the  men  who  work. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  the  olden  days,  a sentence  to  “hard 
labor”  involved  the  infamous  galleys,  the  tortures  of  the  chain 
gang,  but  now  a sentence  to  labor  is  a greater  blessing  than 
a sentence  to  idleness. 

Some  time  ago  a convict  in  one  of  the  county  jails  declared 
that  he  would  not  work  and  that  nobody  could  make  him  work. 
The  matter  being  referred  to  the  Inspectors,  one  of  them  pro- 
posed that  during  his  term  of  two  years,  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  work.  The  suggestion  was  adopted.  In  about  thirty 
days  the  man  becoming  tired  of  the  monotony,  asked  for  em- 
ployment. He  was  told  that  he  must  continue  to  take  his  own 
prescription  of  indolence.  For  the  remainder  of  his  term, 
there  was  no  more  unhappy  man  in  the  prison,  and  I believe 
it  was  feared  that  the  man  would  lose  his  reason.  The  great 
majority  of  the  convicts  esteem  it  a privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work.  A sentence  to  idleness  is  a greater  punish- 
ment than  a sentence  to  labor. 
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The  Untried 


The  average  number  per  day  of  prisoners  held  for  trial  is 
near  700.  Those  who  are  held  for  trial  are  not  compelled  to 
labor,  although  quite  a number  of  them  would  welcome  the 
opportunity.  They  are  not  often  separated  from  the  convicted. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  contamination  resulting  from 
throwing  these  held  for  trial  in  the  same  cells  or  same  cor- 
ridors with  the  convicts.  But  some  people  do  not  reflect  that 
some  of  the  most  desperate  and  hardened  villains  may  be 
caught  and  held  for  trial.  They  are  such  people  as  cannot 
get  bail,  and  while  some  of  them  may  be  lacking  in  means  and 
friends  to  aid  them  in  getting  bail,  many  of  them  are  too 
wicked  and  depraved  for  bail  privileges.  They  ought  not  to 
associate  with  either  those  who  are  held  for  minor  charges  or 
with  convicts  who  are  serving  for  a first  offence. 

Segregation 

Very  few  of  the  smaller  jails  admit  of  segregation,  except 
that  the  sexes  are  in  separate  quarters.  Eight  of  the  prisons 
of  the  State  have  separate  places  for  the  young,  and  five  do 
not  receive  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  young  and  old  so  generally  are  associated. 

In  every  jail  of  the  State  the  women  are  in  separate  cells 
or  apartments.  In  five  or  six  counties,  the  cells  of  the  women 
are  in  the  same  corridors  with  the  men.  In  only  one  jail  can 
the  men  converse  rather  freely  with  the  women,  the  latter 
rarely  being  confined  in  the  prison.  Two  county  jails  have 
no  place  for  women.  In  one  jail,  when  a woman  is  brought 
in,  the  kind  sheriff  frequently  sends  some  of  his  men  outside 
to  lodge.  In  one  of  the  larger  county  prisons,  the  quarters  of 
the  women  are  separated  from  the  men’s  apartments  by  quite 
a thin  wooden  partition.  The  warden  says  it  is  an  unsatis- 
factory arrangement  and  that  he  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  thereto.  In  several  counties  the  women  have 
corridors  which  open  out  on  the  corridors  of  the  men,  and 
though  conversation  is  forbidden,  the  arrangement  is  not 
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wholesome.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  depraved  of  both  sexes 
with  no  employment  to  be  so  close  that  rude  words  and  ribald 
songs  may  be  heard.  It  is  a pleasure  to  report  the  entire 
segregation  of  the  sexes  in  over  fifty- five  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties. 

Female  Prisoners 

The  number  of  females  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  State 
at  the  time  of  the  visits  of  the  Secretary  was  579,  or  not  far 
from  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  prisoners.  In 
thirty  institutions,  there  were  no  women  imprisoned.  At  the 
larger  institutions,  they  assist  in  domestic  duties.  They  cut 
and  make  clothing,  mend,  do  the  laundry  work,  and  may  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  But  there  is  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  women  prisoners  in  the  county  jails,  not  to  mention 
those  in  the  State  Penitentiaries,  to  warrant  the  establishment 
of  an  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  in  regard  to  which  our 
State  Assembly  has  already  taken  some  action. 

Inebriates 

It  is  pitiful  to  mention  that  a large  number  of  women  are 
committed  for  drunkenness  and  for  disorderly  conduct,  or  for 
both.  Their  sentences  are  short,  usually  running  from  ten  to 
sixty  days.  The  majority  are  simply  sentenced  for  thirty 
days.  After  two  or  three  convictions  for  the  same  offence,  it 
seems  that  a longer  sentence  ought  to  be  pronounced,  especially 
if  the  State  controlled  some  institution  where  special  care  and 
treatment  could  be  given  to  such  offenders,  and  where  they 
could  be  kept  under  some  sort  of  indeterminate  sentence  till 
they  could  prove  themselves  ready  to  be  restored  to  civilized 
society.  In  a much  greater  degree  an  institution  for  the  care 
and  scientific  treatment  of  men  who  are  victims  to  strong  drink 
should  be  established  in  some  rural  community  where  the 
temptation  to  dissipation  is  remote.  They  should  receive  ex- 
pert attention,  and  should  have  wholesome  employment  in 
the  open  air.  Such  an  institution  might  readily  be  self-sup- 
porting. After  a man  has  proven  himself  trustworthy,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  work  for  neighboring  farmers,  who  at 
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certain  times  would  gladly  have  more  help.  Such  men  could 
be  kept  in  semi-detention.  To  show  the  need  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, note  the  following  facts,  which  are  adduced  from 
the  two  prisons  of  the  State,  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  former  reports  received  last  year,  4,908 

Of  these  the  number  committed  more  than  15  times,  651 
The  latter  reported  having  received  3,798 

Of  these  the  number  committed  more  than  15  times,  145 

About  75  per  cent,  of  these  recidivists  are  committed  for 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  What  benefit  is  it- either 
to  the  man  or  to  society  to  send  him  up  for  one  term  of  thirty 
days  after  another,  continued  year  after  year?  What  have 
we  learned  in  the  last  hundred  years  about  the  treatment  of 
such  cases?  I have  recited  the  number  from  our  largest  two 
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cities.  From  the  State  at  large,  we  could  add  as  many  more. 
After  the  third  or  fourth  offence  of  this  kind,  the  man  or 
woman  should  be  solemnly  warned,  and,  after  a repetition  of 
such  disorder,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  bad  habit  should  be 
sent  to  an  out-door  hospital. 

Fines  and  Costs 

In  the  treatment  of  convicts  who  are  unable  to  pay  fines  or 
costs,  the  67  counties  of  the  State  reveal  almost  67  different 
methods.  Any  convict  who  can  pay  his  costs  and  fines  is  re- 
leased when  he  has  served  his  term  of  imprisonment,  but  the 
man  who  cannot  pay  is  generally  detained.  This  is  a species 
of  imprisonment  for  debt.  A discrimination  is  made  in  the 
case  of  a poor  man,  which  often  results  in  some  hardship. 
And  the  county  suffers  as  much  (or  more)  than  the  prisoner. 
For  instance,  a fine  of  fifty  dollars  is  levied.  Possibly  the 
man  is  held  in  prison  for  fifty  days  because  he  cannot  make 
payment.  The  county  loses  the  fine  and,  in  addition,  main- 
tains the  prisoner  for  fifty  days.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  per- 
son who  is  mulcted  for  fines  or  costs  could  have  opportunity 
to  work,  so  as  to  perform  actual  service  to  the  county  or  in 
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some  way  to  earn  money  to  discharge  his  obligations,  there 
would  be  some  reason  in  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of 
such  charges,  but  to  confine  a man  in  entire  idleness  for  a debt 
seems  preposterous  in  this  day  of  enlightenment.  The  follow- 
ing list  will  illustrate  the  variety  of  sentences  now  imposed  in 
this  Commonwealth  for  non-payment  of  fines  or  costs : 

“The  plaintiff  gives  bond  or  is  detained  for  six 
months.” 

“Detained  for  90  days,  then  plaintiff  gives  note  for 
amount  of  fine.” 

In  three  counties,  “Detained  for  90  days,  then  enters  a 
plea  of  insolvency.” 

Five  counties  have  an  iron-clad  rule  as  follows:  “Im- 
prisoned for  30  days,  if  fine  is  less  than  $15;  imprisoned 
for  90  days,  if  the  fine  is  over  $15.”  (The  time  of  im- 
prisonment is  the  same  for  a fine  of  $15.01  as  for  a fine 
of  $1,000.) 

“From  ten  to  thirty  days,  they  may  enter  a plea  of 
insolvency.” 

“Imprisoned  for  30  days,  if  fine  is  over  $15,  then  pa- 
roled; if  fine  is  less  than  $15,  usually  discharged.” 

“In  jail  from  90  to  180  days  for  failure  to  pay  fine.” 

“Not  detained  for  fines  except  in  case  of  railroad  tres- 
passers.” 

“Detained  30  days,  for  fine  over  $15,  but  under  $15, 
note  is  taken  or  prisoner  paroled.” 

Eleven  counties  detain  for  30  days,  then  allow  the 
plea  of  insolvency  to  be  accepted  as  a reason  for  dis- 
charge. 

Many  counties  report  an  indefinite  or  brief  sentence, 
the  prisoner  being  released  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Two  counties  hold  for  30  days,  if  fine  is  $10  or  less, 
and  for  90  days,  if  fine  is  more  than  $10. 

One  county  states,  “Seldom  detained  for  fines.” 

Eleven  counties  believe  in  the  principle  that  a man  or 
woman  who  is  fined  should  have  as  many  days  of  free 
board  and  lodging  as  there  are  dollars  in  the  fine;  a 
fine  of  $10,  imprisonment  for  ten  days;  a fine  of  $1,000, 
imprisonment  for  nearly  three  years.  Usually  this  time 
of  serving  for  debt  is  spent  in  idleness,  not  with  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  earn  any  money  by  which  his 
debt  could  be  paid. 
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In  Philadelphia  County,  the  prisoner  serves  the  time 
of  his  sentence,  but  is  then  allowed  to  be  discharged  on 
the  plea  of  insolvency. 

In  but  one  county  the  prisoner  is  paroled  with  the  in- 
junction to  pay  his  fine,  or  a portion  thereof,  within  a 
specified  time.  If  he  fails,  he  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a fairly  good  rule. 

Some  counties  discriminate  between  costs  and  fines,  making 
the  penalties  a little  more  severe  in  the  case  of  those  who  can- 
not pay  costs. 

Most  of  these  methods  seem  like  an  inheritance  of  medieval 
practice.  There  ought  to  be  some  legislation  with  a view  of 
securing  uniformity  of  treatment.  Some  discretion  should  be 
left  to  the  court  in  the  matter  of  paroling  those  who  are  fined, 
but  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  wrong  in  principle  to  detain  a 
person  in  idleness  for  a debt  of  this  kind.  It  does  not  benefit 
the  man  who  is  thus  imprisoned;  it  does  impose  a burden  on 
the  community. 

Desertion  and  Non-Support 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
providing  for  the  relief  of  plaintiffs  in  cases  of  desertion  or 
non-support.  When  the  Court  imposes  sentence  on  such  of- 
fenders of  a term  of  imprisonment  to  labor,  the  county  pays 
65c  per  diem  to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs.  But  in  most  of  the 
counties  the  judges  omit  the  words,  “to  labor,”  hence  the  law 
is  generally  inoperative  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  There 
being  no  opportunity  for  labor  in  most  of  the  jails,  a sentence 
to  hard  labor  is  impossible. 

Four  counties  of  the  State  are  reported  as  complying  with 
this  law,  and  four  other  counties  sometimes  send  persons  con- 
victed of  such  offences  to  the  Allegheny  Workhouse,  in  which 
event  the  counties  pay  50c  per  diem  to  Allegheny  County  and 
65c  per  diem  to  the  party  entering  complaint.  If  this  law  is 
to  be  of  material  benefit,  it  is  most  imperative  that  there  should 
be  established  State  Industries  of  some  sort,  preferably  on 
farms,  where  these  deserters  could  be  made  to  work  for  those 


whom  they  are  under  obligation  to  support.  One  county,  by 
rule  of  the  Commissioners,  pays  from  $3  to  $3.50  weekly  to 
the  plaintiffs  so  long  as  the  defendant  remains  in  prison.  One 
county  reports  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  are  caused 
by  intoxication.  The  penalties  given  to  such  offenders  in  the 
counties  where  no  compensation  is  given  to  the  plaintiff  are 
almost  as  varied  as  in  the  case  of  fines: 

“Held  till  released  by  the  Court.” 

“Must  give  bond  or  be  imprisoned  indefinitely.” 
“Failing  to  give  bond,  they  are  imprisoned  for  90 
days,  then  allowed  to  have  another  trial.” 

“Dismissed  on  their  recognizance,  or  give  proper  bond. 
Sometimes  kept  for  one  month.” 

“If  no  bond  is  accepted,  defendant  may  remain  for 
some  months.”  (In  one  extreme  case,  the  prisoner  had 
been  confined  for  four  years  for  non-support.) 

“Remain  at  mercy  of  the  Court.” 

“Efforts  made  to  reconcile  the  parties;  often  success- 
ful, but  if  no  reconciliation,  a brief  imprisonment.” 
“Usually  discharged  on  their  recognizance.” 

“Detained  not  over  30  days,  then  opportunity  to  go 
out  by  giving  a bond.” 

“A  sentence  of  90  days’  imprisonment  is  not  unusual 
on  failure  to  give  acceptable  bond.” 

I repeat  that  the  only  logical  punishment  for  these  deserters 
is  to  put  them  to  work.  To  quite  a number  of  them  the  op- 
portunity for  unlimited  loafing  is  not  altogether  unwelcome. 

Prison  Fare 

In  the  discussion  of  prison  fare,  prison  dress,  prison  dis- 
cipline and  prisoners’  privileges,  the  number  of  prisoners  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  A school  with  five  pupils  does 
not  need  the  same  regulations  as  a school  of  five  hundred 
pupils.  So  for  purposes  of  convenience,  the  county  prisons  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  be  divided  into  four  Classes. 

Class  I.  Daily  population  in  1913  over  400.  To  this 
Class  belong  the  prisons  in  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties. 


Class  II.  Prisons  whose  daily  population  in  1913  aver- 
aged more  than  100,  but  less  than  400.  In 
this  Class  are  the  counties  of  Berks,  Cam- 
bria, Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  Le- 
high, Luzerne,  Montgomery,  Northampton 
and  Schuylkill.  Of  these  counties  the  lowest 
average,  101,  was  in  Luzerne;  the  highest, 
221,  in  Dauphin. 

Class  III.  Prisons  whose  daily  population  in  1913  was 
between  30  and  100.  In  this  Class  are  the 
counties  of  Blair,  Bucks,  Chester,  Erie,  Fay- 
ette, Franklin,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Ly- 
coming, Mercer,  Northumberland,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland  and  York. 

Class  IV.  Prisons  whose  daily  population  in  1913  aver- 
aged 25  or  less.  They  are  Adams,  Arm- 
strong, Beaver,  Bedford,  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear- 
field, Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumber- 
land, Elk,  Forest,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hunting- 
don, Indiana,  Jefferson,  Juniata,  Lebanon, 
McKean,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Perry, 
Pike,  Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Somerset, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 

Five  counties  have  an  average  of  less  than  one  prisoner  per 
diem,  the  lowest  being  Forest,  with  an  average  of  one-ninth  of 
a prisoner  by  the  day. 

Provisions  for  the  prisons  in  Class  I are  usually  supplied  by 
contract.  The  House  of  Correction  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
Allegheny  County  Workhouse  produce  a large  part  of  the 
vegetables  on  their  own  grounds.  The  daily  cost  of  provision 
for  each  prisoner  at  these  county  institutions  varies  from  6.9c 
to  12. ic.  Warden  Lewis,  of  the  Pittsburg  City  Prison,  fur- 
nishes a nourishing  daily  menu  at  the  cost  of  6.9c.  For  break- 
fast and  supper,  the  usual  fare  is  coffee,  bread  and  hamburg 
steak.  The  quality  seemed  to  be  very  good.  For  dinner,  the 
prisoners  have  bread,  soup  with  meat  and  vegetables  or 
“sometimes  hamburgers.” 
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At  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction,  where  nearly  all 
work,  the  menu  is  thus  made  up:  Breakfast,  bread,  coffee, 

syrup.  Supper,  bread,  tea,  syrup.  For  dinner,  mutton  is 
served  thrice  weekly,  beef  thrice  and  fish  once.  The  daily 
cost  per  prisoner  is  12.1c. 

The  provisions  for  all  the  prisons  of  the  Second  Class  are 
procured  by  contract,  and  the  daily  cost  per  prisoner  ranges 
from  7.4c  in  Cambria  County  to  16.5c  in  Lackawanna  County. 
In  Cambria  County,  for  breakfast,  the  prisoners  are  supplied 
with  bread,  coffee  and  molasses,  and  the  same  for  supper,  ex- 
cept that  tea  is  served  instead  of  coffee.  Dinner  consists  of 
bread,  soup  made  up  with  meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  20 
per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  who  work  have  some  extra  dishes. 
In  Lackawanna  County  the  menu  is  practically  the  same. 

In  the  counties  of  the  Third  Class,  four  of  the  counties  con- 
tract for  the  provisions,  and  ten  pay  the  sheriff  or  warden  a 
per  diem  allowance.  The  daily  cost  of  the  provisions  per 
prisoner  in  the  four  counties  that  make  purchase  by  contract 
averages  11.7c,  and  ranges  from  10c  to  15.4c.  In  the  ten 
counties  where  the  Commissioners  make  a per  diem  allowance 
to  the  sheriff  or  warden  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  pris- 
oners, the  average  daily  sum  paid  per  prisoner  is  32.7c  and 
ranges  from  25c  to  42  6-7C.  Let  the  County  Commissioners 
note  that  the  average  daily  cost  per  prisoner  by  the  contract 
system  is  11.7c  and  by  the  fee  system  is  32.7c,  a difference 
in  favor  of  the  contract  system  of  21c  per  prisoner  every  day. 
There  is  not  a large  amount  of  difference  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food  furnished  in  these  counties. 

In  order  to  form  an  exact  judgment,  one  would  have  to 
board  a day  or  two  at  the  various  prisons,  but  from  the  in- 
formation given,  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bet- 
ter grade  of  food  is  supplied  where  the  contract  system  is  in 
vogue.  Under  the  fee  system,  it  is  evident  that  the  officials 
would  be  inclined  to  hedge  in  order  to  make  a profit  in  the 
transaction.  An  exception  to  the  above  might  be  cited  in  the 
case  of  one  county  where  only  two  meals  are  served,  and  the 
daily  cost  by  contract  is  11c  per  prisoner.  On  the  other  hand, 
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another  county  might  be  instanced  in  which  30c  per  diem  per 
prisoner  is  paid  to  the  sheriff  who  “feeds”  his  prisoners  on 
bread  and  coffee  every  day,  but  provides  a dish  of  soup  with 
meat  and  vegetables  three  times  weekly.  In  this  county  the 
profits  must  be  considerable,  as  the  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  is  83.  The  men  confined  in  this  prison  who  happen 
to  have  money  or  friends  may  add  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
to  this  rather  restricted  diet.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  has  been  done  in  Dauphin  County.  Till 
within  one  year  this  rather  largely  populated  prison,  averag- 
ing 221  in  1913,  was  managed,  so  far  as  the  provisions  were 
concerned,  on  the  fee  system,  the  warden  receiving  25c  per 
day  per  prisoner.  Last  autumn,  the  fee  system  was  abolished 
and  a new  warden  appointed  who  purchases  supplies  by  Con- 
tract or  in  the  open  market.  The  cost  is  now  about  12c  daily 
for  each  prisoner,  less  than  half  the  former  cost,  and  the 
menu  has  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  quite  evident  that  all 
the  counties  of  Class  III  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the 
system  of  purchasing  supplies  by  contract.  It  will  be  more 
economical  for  the  taxpayers,  and  less  liable  to  abuse.  The 
food  will  generally  be  more  wholesome  and  satisfactory.  In 
some  counties,  the  officials  would  receive  rather  more  salary 
under  the  contract  system,  as  a portion  of  their  compensation 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  profit  on  boarding  the  pris- 
oners. But  let  us  consider  this  matter  on  economical  grounds. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  counties  of  the  Third  Class  the 
average  daily  cost  of  boarding  the  prisoners  by  contract  sys- 
tem was  11.7c  in  the  year  1913.  In  the  county  of  York, 
estimating  according  to  this  average,  the  saving  every  day 
by  the  contract  plan  to  the  taxpayers  would  amount  to  $15.- 
189,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  $5543.985.  The  question 
for  the  good  citizens  of  York  County  to  settle  is  whether  the 
salaries  would  have  to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $5543*9^5 
if  the  contract  system  were  to  supplant  the  present  fee  system. 

A similar  estimate  for  all  the  counties  of  the  Third  Class, 
which  use  the  fee  system,  may  thus  be  tabulated : 
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County 

Blair  

Bucks  

Erie  

Franklin  

Lawrence  

Lycoming  .... 

Mercer  

Northumberland 
Washington  . . . 
York  


Estimate  Annual  Saving 

$6,123.24 

2,038.89 

7711-57 

1,941.80 

2,936.57 

2,908.91 

4,031-7° 

4,023.76 

4,427-54 

5,543-98 


The  attention  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  these  coun- 
ties is  respectfully  called  to  this  statement,  and  it  may  be  that 
within  a few  years  all  of  them  will  follow  the  example  of 
Dauphin  County,  and  abolish  forever  the  fee  system  which 
is  so  liable  to  abuse. 

It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  how  generally  the  priv- 
ilege of  purchasing  additional  supplies  of  food  was  extended 
to  the  prisoners.  It  may  be  presumed  that  in  some  counties 
the  prison  fare  is  entirely  avoided  by  prisoners  who  have 
money.  Orders  may  be  taken  by  some  tradesman  who  calls 
at  the  door  every  day,  or  they  may  be  taken  by  some  official  or 
even  by  the  “trusties.”  In  the  prisons  of  the  First  Class,  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  food  is  allowed  in  only  one  prison,  the 
Allegheny  County  Prison  in  Pittsburgh.  The  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  who  are  detained  for  trial  may  ex- 
plain this  special  favor  at  this  well-conducted  prison. 

Of  the  ten  counties  of  the  Second  Class,  five  counties  ex- 
tend this  privilege  quite  freely  to  the  prisoners.  Effort  is 
made  to  exclude  unwholesome  food.  Two  counties  allow  the 
purchase  of  fruit  only.  In  Dauphin  County,  the  prisoners 
may  buy  fruit,  butter,  sugar  and  crackers.  In  Lehigh  County, 
they  may  buy  fruit,  sugar  and  crackers.  No  data  has  been 
obtained  from  one  county  of  this  Class. 

Twelve  counties  of  the  Third  Class  allow  full  privilege  of 
purchasing  extras  in  the  line  of  food.  One  county  wholly 
forbids  this  privilege.  In  the  Chester  County  Prison,  no  pur- 
chases are  allowed,  but  fruit  may  be  sent  to  the  prisoners. 
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With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  prisoners  in  prisons  of 
the  Fourth  Class  are  allowed  to  make  purchases  of  pro- 
visions and  to  have  the  same  delivered  to  them  by  friends. 
The  sheriff  is  paid  from  25c  to  50c  a day  for  boarding  the 
prisoners  and  the  fare  ranges  from  poor  to  very  good. 
Many  of  them  have  whatever  the  family  of  the  sheriff 
gets.  Cereal  with  milk  may  be  served  for  breakfast,  and 
on  one  menu  cherry  pie  was  conspicuous.  In  all  but  five 
prisons  of  the  State  prisoners  are  allowed  to  buy  pro- 
visions, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  little  re- 
striction on  the  purchases  other  than  on  articles  positively 
unwholesome. 

Tobacco 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  allowed  in  every  county  prison  of  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  The  Philadelphia  County  Prison, 
both  at  “Moyamensing”  and  at  the  Convict  Department  at 
Holmesburg. 

In  fifteen  counties,  tobacco  is  gratuitously  supplied  to  the 
prisoners. 

In  other  counties,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  forbidden,  but 
the  prisoner  must  either  buy  or  beg,  or  have  it  given  to  him  by 
friends. 

In  some  prisons,  tobacco  is  furnished  only  to  those  who  are 
at  work.  In  many  counties  smoking  is  forbidden.  A large 
amount  of  uncleanliness  in  and  around  many  of  the  county 
prisons  is  due  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Exercise 

In  the  larger  prisons  the  opportunity  for  exercise  outside 
the  cells  is  much  more  limited  than  in  the  smaller  prisons.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  more  care  is  needed  for  100  prisoners, 
when  they  have  partial  freedom,  than  for  a dozen  prisoners. 
However,  wardens  have  been  learning  something  in  this  line, 
and  especially  during  the  last  decade. 

There  is  still  more  restraint  than  is  necessary.  In  some 
prisons  the  men  are  congregated  for  worship  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  we  hear  of  no  trouble.  In  a few  prisons  the 
men  are  allowed  to  spend  half  holidays  together  in  strolling 
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about  the  grounds  and  in  playing  games  such  as  baseball. 
Under  an  atmosphere  of  some  freedom,  the  morale  of  the 
prisoners  has  improved.  In  one  county  the  prisoners  are  al- 
lowed to  play  baseball  with  outside  clubs.  This  intermingling 
has  a salutary  and  uplifting  effect.  The  men  feel  that  they 
are  not  regarded  as  utter  outcasts.  The  rules  governing  the 
exercise  privileges  of  the  prisoners  at  the  larger  prisons  are 
not  the  most  encouraging: 

“Half  hour  daily  in  yard.  No  talking.” 

“Hour  daily  in  yard.” 

“Hour  in  morning,  hour  in  afternoon,  in  yard;  for 
non- workers.” 

“Occasionally  taken  out  for  exercise.”  (This  is  a 
prison  averaging  over  two  hundred  in  population.) 

“Half  hour  in  yard  thrice  weekly.” 

“In  corridors  six  hours  daily.” 

“Hour  in  yard  daily;  play,  shout  and  generally  enjoy 
themselves.” 

“One  hour  daily  in  corridor.” 

“Some  hours  once  a week  in  yard.” 

“Part  of  afternoon  in  corridors.” 

These  regulations  are  reported  by  prisons  whose  population 
exceeds  one  hundred.  Some  of  the  wardens  state  that  with 
more  help,  longer  hours  of  exercise  would  be  given.  There 
would  not  be  the  least  trouble  about  exercise  if  the  men  were 
on  industrial  farms.  Superintendent  Patterson,  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  Philadelphia,  on  its  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres,  has  no  occasion  for  merely  formal  exercise,  as  prac- 
tically all  the  prisoners  are  at  work.  This  farm  is  not  walled 
in  and  yet  there  are  very  few  escapes  or  efforts  to  escape. 
With  nearly  5,000  commitments  annually,  and  an  average 
population  last  year  of  884  daily,  there  is  little  opportunity  to 
study  his  men,  so  as  to  learn  who  are  “trusties.”  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  at  the 
Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  Here  there  is  a farm  of  462 
acres,  with  opportunity  for  other  employments,  in  which  from 
75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  continually  engaged. 
Farming  for  convicts  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in 


Pennsylvania,  and  simply  needs  to  be  extended  so  as  to  reach 
all  convicts  in  the  Commonwealth.  I need  but  call  attention 
to  the  removal  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  to  a farm  of  over 
5,000  acres  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  to  indicate  the  trend 
of  public  sentiment  among  our  citizens  and  legislators. 

In  the  prisons  of  the  Third  Class,  whose  daily  population 
averages  from  30  to  91,  more  liberty  is  allowed.  Five  report 
“prisoners  allowed  in  corridor  all  day.”  Only  two  or  three 
of  these  jails  have  yards  for  exercise.  One  allows  the  pris- 
oners all  day  in  corridors  and  yard.  Another  allows  an  occa- 
sional use  of  the  yard  by  the  prisoners.  When  these  corridors 
belong  to  the  steel  construction,  rather  narrow,  and  restricted 
to  the  frontage  of  a dozen  cells,  more  or  less,  the  opportunity 
for  refreshing  exercise  is  very  limited.  The  men  are  apt  to 
lounge  on  the  benches  or  on  the  bare  floor,  playing  cards, 
chewing  tobacco  and  engaging  in  idle  conversation. 

In  only  one  or  two  of  the  prisons  of  the  Fourth  Class  are 
there  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  prisoners  within  the 
walls.  They  are  out  in  the  halls,  corridors  and  yard  (if  any) 
all  day  and  sometimes  are  not  locked  in  their  cells  at  night. 
The  Secretary  visited  one  county  prison  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  He  found  two  men  in  the  sheriff’s  garden  at 
some  distance  from  the  jail.  They  agreed  to  show  the  visitor 
over  the  jail,  explaining  that  the  sheriff  would  not  return  till 
ten  o’clock.  The  prison  was  duly  inspected,  and  the  visitor 
informed  that  at  present  there  were  only  two  imprisoned  and 
“we  are  the  prisoners.”  They  were  expecting  to  have  the 
outer  door  locked  at  ten  o’clock.  In  the  smaller  jails  rigid 
enforcement  of  rules  is  not  supposed  to  be  necessary.  Some- 
times the  freedom  of  the  prisoners  depends  on  the  engagements 
of  the  sheriff.  If  he  is  at  home,  they  have  large  liberty,  if  he 
is  out  of  town,  they  may  be  locked  up  in  their  cells.  One 
sheriff  keeps  open  house  two  days  in  the  week;  on  other  days 
the  men  remain  all  the  time  in  their  cells.  The  sheriff  some- 
times allows  the  men  to  find  work  outside  the  jail.  Usually 
he  can  judge  whom  to  trust  and  he  acts  as  a self-appointed 
parole  officer. 
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Convict  Dress 


The  idea  that  a convict  must  wear  a conspicuous  degrading 
sort  of  costume  has  been  generally  abandoned.  At  one  large 
prison,  the  men  wear  striped  clothing  except  when  they  are 
allowed  to  go  outside  to  work.  They  are  then  allowed  to 
dress  less  conspicuously.  But  at  this  same  prison  stripes  are 
soon  to  be  supplanted  altogether  by  citizen’s  dress.  At  another 
prison  the  men  wear  stripes  only  when  they  go  outside  the 
walls  on  the  farm  to  work. 

Six  prisons  supply  a plain  blue  or  gray  or  brown  suit. 

The  old-fashioned  striped  suiting  is  still  in  vogue  in  one  of 
our  large  county  prisons. 

One  prison  supplies  its  men  with  khaki  suitings,  and  an- 
other furnishes  the  workers  with  khaki  overalls.  “Brown 
striped  cloth,  not  conspicuous,”  is  supplied  by  one  county. 
Another  county  gives  the  prisoner  the  choice  of  wearing  his 
own  clothing  or  a plain  gray  suit. 

“Narrow  stripes  for  men  and  blue  checks  for  women”  is 
noted  at  one  prison. 

In  more  than  fifty  counties  of  the  State  there  is  no  regula- 
tion in  respect  to  dress.  Dauphin  County  is  one  of  the  largest 
counties  requiring  no  uniform  dress  whatever  for  the  con- 
victs. 

It  is  to  be  recommended  that  where  uniform  dress  is  re- 
quired, it  should  be  plain  in  style  and  color.  The  few  counties 
who  require  a more  conspicuous  dress  are  in  this  regard  de- 
cidedly unprogressive. 

Prison  Construction 

Every  variety  of  construction,  pertaining  to  prisons  may  be 
seen  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention to  take  up  this  subject,  but  merely  to  throw  out  one 
or  two  suggestions.  The  old-fashioned  type  of  jail  was  built 
of  stone  or  brick  with  thick  walls,  a chink  in  the  cells  for 
light  and  air,  and  a large  corridor  in  center  on  which  the  cells 
opened,  with  light  and  air  supplied  from  small  apertures  in 
the  ceiling.  A few  prisons  of  this  type  are  still  extant,  but 
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they  are  relics.  They  are  dark,  damp,  dismal  abodes.  But  the 
newer  type  of  construction,  the  modern  up-to-date  affair,  cun- 
ningly devised  by  the  structural  iron  people,  has  an  altogether 
displeasing,  discouraging  aspect.  It  is  true  that  such  construc- 
tion affords  security,  ventilation,  light  and  sanitary  appliances, 
but  the  cells  have  the  appearance  of  cages  designed  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  wild  animals.  There  are  tiers  of  cells,  often 
less  than  400  cubic  feet  in  dimension,  built  in  two,  three  or 
four  stories — the  tiers  opening  on  narrow  corridors  running 
the  length  of  the  tiers.  Everywhere  there  is  iron — iron  walls, 
iron  bars,  iron  gratings,  the  jarring  sound  of  iron  locks.  Out- 
side of  the  steel  structure,  there  is  a large  utility  corridor 
often  for  the  entire  height  of  the  building.  Stone  or  brick 
walls  surround  the  whole,  generally  with  large  windows  of 
iron  grating.  This  construction  in  point  of  light,  ventilation 
and  sanitation,  scores  many  points  over  the  old  style  of  con- 
struction, but  the  home-like,  reforming  influence  is  utterly 
lacking.  To  those  who  contemplate  the  erection  of  new  jails 
a style  of  construction  with  reinforced  concrete  is  recom- 
mended. For  a good  example  of  this  kind  of  prison  the  new- 
est block  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  may  be  noted.  Here  the 
material  is  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  building  was  largely 
constructed  by  the  prisoners.  It  affords  safety,  sanitation, 
all  the  advantages  of  the  steel  cages  with  none  of  its  dis- 
advantages. The  exercise  of  the  prisoners  in  many  of  the 
new  jails  is  restricted  to  these  narrow  corridors  crowded  to 

their  full  capacity.  After  all,  the  closeness  of  the  cells,  the 
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narrow  little  bunks  against  the  steel  wall,  the  stertorous  breath- 
ing of  many  of  the  inmates,  the  absolute  depriva- 
tion of  privacy,  render  these  cages  distressingly  uncomfortable. 
But  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  appearance  is  that  of 
rooms  or  apartments,  so  that  the  odious  name  of  cell  could 
be  discarded. 

Instruction 

Forty-two  of  the  prisons  have  religious  service  once  a 
week.  A few  have  such  services  twice  a week.  One  reports 
a flourishing  Sabbath  School. 
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Six  counties  report  religious  services  in  the  prison  are  con- 
ducted fortnightly;  one  has  monthly  services,  and  eight  report 
occasional  religious  services.  About  ten  of  the  smaller  prisons 
report  no  religious  meetings  of  any  kind. 

In  eight  county  prisons  some  instruction  is  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  these  prisoners  were  sent  to  a 
few  Industrial  Farms,  systematic  instruction  could  be  given 
to  all  who  are  deficient.  Sabbath  School  classes  could  be  or- 
ganized, and  better  attention  given  to  the  distinctly  religious 
services. 

State  Board  of  Charities 

No  itemized  or  statistical  report  is  made  in  this  paper  with 
regard  to  ventilation  or  sanitation.  The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities is  accomplishing  an  excellent  work  in  the  line  of  improve- 
ment along  these  lines.  The  last  legislature  enlarged  their 
powers,  so  that  they  no  longer  are  restricted  merely  to  making 
suggestions,  but  they  are  empowered  to  enforce  their  sugges- 
tions. Frequently  the  Secretary  called  attention  to  deficiencies 
in  sanitary  or  toilet  appliances,  but  was  informed  that  the 
Board  of  Charities  had  already  taken  measures  to  remedy  the 
defects.  It  is  now  the  usual  thing  to  find  running  water  and 
full  toilet  conveniences  in  each  cell.  In  some  of  the  very  small 
prisons  bathing  accommodations  are  lacking.  A few  of  the 
large  prisons  use  buckets  at  night  in  the  cells,  but  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  this  method  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
will  soon  banish  this  medieval  practice. 

Enormous  Cost 

Accurate  statistics  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  county 
jails  are  unattainable.  After  rummaging  through  the  records 
in  sheriff’s  office,  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk,  and  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  the  Secretary  ascertained  an  approxi- 
mately correct  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Quite 
often  the  expenses  for  light,  fuel,  gas,  etc.,  are  so  blended  with 
the  same  expenditures  for  the  Court  House  or  other  county 
offices  that  a definite  determination  of  the  cost  is  impossible. 
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The  estimate  of  the  Secretary  is  that  the  cost  of  supporting  our 
county  jails  in  1913  was  approximately  $1,000,000.  The 
Board  of  State  Charities  estimated  this  cost  in  1912  to  be 
$1,009,000,  hence  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  is  not  exag- 
gerated. It  represents  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  all  re- 
ceipts from  articles  sold  being  deducted.  This  enormous  ex- 
pense entailed  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
one  which  annually  increases,  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion. If  a half  dozen  Industrial  Farms  could  be  established, 
the  Secretary  fully  believes  that  after  one  year  of  operation 
one-half  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  prisons  could  be 
saved,  more  than  necessary  to  purchase  and  equip  the  farms. 
With  each  succeeding  year  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  could 
be  diminished,  and  the  time  may  come  when  with  judicious 
management  these  prisons  could  be  made  self-supporting.  In 
fact,  to  that  end  our  efforts  should  be  directed.  It  is  not  only 
the  waste  of  this  enormous  amount  of  money,  applied  often 
to  the  making  of  criminals,  that  we  need  to  deplore,  but  also 
the  tremendous  waste  of  human  effort  directly  resulting  from 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  those  who  have  gone  astray. 

Length  of  Sentence 

There  is  no  State  law  regulating  the  term,  so  far  as  we 
know,  for  which  prisoners  may  be  sentenced  to  the  county 
prisons.  Local  rules  made  by  the  Court  or  Commissioners 
govern  this  matter.  In  thirty  counties  the  sentence  may  not 
exceed  364  days.  In  twenty  counties  the  length  of  sentence 
may  be  as  long  as  one  year,  but  not  two  years.  In  one  county 
a prisoner  was  sentenced  to  serve  for  25  years  in  the  county 
prison.  In  this  prison  there  is  some  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, but  in  another  prison  the  sentence  may  be  as  long  as 
eight  years,  a large  part  of  which  time  must  be  spent  in  abso- 
lute idleness.  In  three  counties  a twenty-year  sentence  may  be 
served.  These  large  counties  have  the  plant  for  caring  for  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  and  it  is  a matter  of  economy  to 
keep  their  malefactors  in  the  home  prison.  In  one  county  the 


warden  reports  that  they  send  to  the  Penitentiary  only  those 
convicted  of  murder  or  homicide. 

General  Conditions 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  county  jails  have  in  several 
respects  made  improvement.  With  respect  to  sanitation  and 
cleanliness,  a notable  advance  has  been  made,  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  to  a more  whole- 
some public  sentiment.  With  regard  to  discipline  and  general 
management,  the  Secretary  can  enumerate  a number  of  prisons 
which  show  a marked  advance  over  five  years  ago.  At  one 
prison  where  within  three  years  there  was  severe  criticism  on 
account  of  the  filth  and  treatment,  cleanliness  is  now  the  watch- 
word and  tables  have  been  placed  in  the  corridors  at  which 
the  meals  are  served  in  a civilized  manner.  The  sheriff  or 
warden  says  that  the  cells  have  been  much  cleaner  since  this 
method  of  serving  food  has  been  established.  This  is  a 
prison  at  which  the  daily  average  population  was  80  in  1913. 
Brutality  has  almost  disappeared.  Many  wardens  and  sheriffs 
voluntarily  bore  testimony  to  the  value,  from  a disciplinary 
point  of  view,  of  treating  those  placed  under  their  care  as 
one  man  would  treat  another.  Some  of  them  have  commented 
very  favorably  on  the  influence  of  Warden  McKenty,  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  of  Warden  Francies,  of  the  West- 
ern Penitentiary.  Their  system  of  government  has  had  a 
leavening  power  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Secretary  does  not  unite  with  those  who  condemn  in  a 
wholesale  manner  the  management  of  our  County  Prisons. 
They  are  often  managed  as  well  as  conditions  will  admit,  and 
those  in  charge  frequently  realize  the  deficiencies  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Very  many  officials  have  assented  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  union  of  several  counties  in  the  establishment 
of  a penal  institution  on  some  farm  would  help  to  solve  the 
problem. 

But  the  conditions  now  obtaining  at  the  county  prisons,  for 
which  we,  the  people,  are  responsible,  are  greatly  to  be  de- 
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plored.  These  conditions  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  en- 
lightened ideals  of  the  twentieth  century. 

This  great  Commonwealth  will  doubtless  in  the  near  future 
effect  such  changes  in  our  penal  methods  as  will  tend  to  di- 
minish the  economic  waste  of  time  and  expenditure,  and  will 
give  these  wards  of  ours,  for  whom  society  must  assume  large 
responsibility,  the  opportunities  for  reformation  which  is  our 
ultimate  aim,  and  thus  in  good  measure  arrest  the  growth  of 
criminality,  which,  under  our  present  system,  meets  with  so 
much  to  encourage  its  development. 


The  foregoing  report  of  the  Secretary  was  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society,  September  24th.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
was  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  have  it  printed  either  as  a supplement  to  the  Prison  Journal , 
or  in  any  other  form  as  the  committee  may  see  fit  for  circula- 
tion throughout  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  County  Jails,  Judges  of  the  Courts  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  also  to  send  advance  copies  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  the  following  State  Commissions 
now  under  appointment,  to  wit : 

1.  A Commission  to  consider  the  desirability  of  providing 
employment  for  all  convicts  in  the  State. 

2.  A Commission  to  consider  in  general  what  measures 
may  be  best  for  the  State’s  dependents. 

3.  A Commission  to  select  a site  for  an  industrial  home 
for  women  who  are  delinquents. 

4.  A Commission  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a Home 
for  Inebriates. 
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